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APRIL SHOWERS bring May flowers and what a joy it is to anticipate 
the bursting forth of all the beauty that Mother Nature can provide after a 
period of cold and white. How often we "old folk" have experienced this 
marvel of our New England ever changing scene. The young, too, will soon 
be among the aged. It happens so fast--remember ? 


HENRY A. WHITNEY born July 1, 1842. Son of Dexter and Adaliza 


Yhitney of Bellingham died Sept. 20, 1915, age 73, left a vacant chair in 
our Town where dedicated officials served unselfishly. He was a noted hist- 


orian and served as Town Clerk from 1883 to 1915. He was a Representative 
, ee om at the General Court in Boston in 190. 


a 


He promoted the Town Library and was 
one of its first Trustees. 


His list of other town offices shows 
his ability to work in all phases of 
local government with distinction. 
He was a Selectman for five years. 
Other duties were as Constable, tree 
Warden and cemetery trustee. 


He compiled the Vital Records of the 
Town up to 1850 which was a tremendous 


time consuming task. 


It is rather nice when he can be reme- 
mbered by those who were children at 
the time and we turn to Myrtle Van Note 
for this fine observation of the man, 
"T remember him as a very kind Gentle- 
man to us when we were children." 


As early as 1912 he was thinking of the 
1919 celebration of the 200th Anniver- 
sary and proposed setting aside money 
for the event. 


We are proud to present a letter from 
him on the inside pages, courtesy of 
Miss Jane Coleman of Mendon. A fitting 


Ta a ee reminder of this great tragedy in April 
of 1865. 
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3632 13th Street, N. W., 
(Copy of original letter.) Washington, D. C., 
April 14, 191) 


To the Members of Abigail Bachellor Chapter, D. A. R., 
the Mendon Historical Society, and friends: 


I send greetings from the beautiful city of Washington. 

Not knowing whether I will be with you at the meeting on Saturday, I will 
write a few lines. Knowing the subject of Dr. French's paper (which I would 
like very much to hear), and something of how he will treat the matter, I 
thought it might be interesting to give you a few facts which I have gather- 
ed here in regard to the death of John Wilkes Booth. 

On the evening of April 1), 1865, 49 years ago today, President Lincoln 
Mrs. Lincoln and friends visited Ford's Theater, located on 10th street,N.W. 
this city; (and I want to say now, before I forget it, that although this 
building has been changed somewhat, the front remains just the same). 

The play was one of the great plays of the day, "Our American Cousin"; 
it was a benefit and the last night for the noted actress Laura Keen. All 
of you know what happened that night; some of you actually heard the news; 
others present know from history. President Lincoln was assassinated by 
Booth. A few minutes after 10 o'clock Booth came in at the rear of the box 
where the Presidential party was seated and shot the President. In making 
his escape he jumped from the box to the stage of the theater, but one of 
his spurs caught in the draperies of the box, and he fell and injured one 
of his legs. He rushed across the stage and escaped by a rear door to a 
narrow passageway, where a horse, all saddled, was in waiting for him. He 
was recognized as John Wilkes Booth. 

The President was at once cared for by his friends, and when they reac- 
hed the street they were hesitating where to take him; at the suggestion of 
Mr. Henry S. Safford, who roomed in a house directly opposite the theater, 
he was taken there. The house was owned by William Petersen, a German 
tailor. The President was placed on a bed in a room at the rear of the 
entry. This room was occupied by one Wm. T. Clark, although he was absent 
at the time, as well as the other occupants of the house. The room is long- 
er thah I thought from my memory of a visit a few years ago; it is 11 X 22 


feet. 

The Presidentts physician was summoned at once; also the Surgeon of 
the Army and his Cabinet officers. We have many pictures of the deathbed 
scene, some showing but a few present; others showing the room filled with 
people. No matter which one you look at, however, the familiar faces are at 
once recognized. 

The next morning (Saturday, April 15), at 7:22 o'clock, the President, 
surrounded by his Qabinet, breathed his last, and the soul of the great 
American was before his Maker. Gloom and unusual sorrow were seen every- 
where. Even nature sympathized with our great loss, for the Heavens show- 
ered and the rain poured down. The body was taken to the White House, 
where it remained in the East Room until the funeral service April 19, 
after which it was removed to the Capital for several days, and from there 
was taken to his former home at Springfield, Ill. 

The building in which Lincoln died is now owned by the Government but 
is used as a sort of Museum. Mr. 0.H. Oldroyd has spent something like 0 
years making a collection of articles relating to Lincoln and his life, 
until now he has over 3000 articles. This collection is on exhibition here 
as most of you know, and is known as the "Oldroyd Lincoln Memorial Collection" 
There isa great variety of articles, as you will see by the copies of a 
pamphlet I am sending you with this letter. 

A few years ago Mr. Oldroyd went over the route taken by Booth in his 
escape, taking his camera with him and taking many pictures along the way. 
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Booth had a companion most of the way, one David Harrold overtaking 
him soon after Booth escaped. They went southward inthe direction of 
Anacostia, and the first stopping place was at the home of Mrs. Surratt, who 
lived in a village called Surrattville. This is in Maryland, 15 miles out 
of Washington. They stopped here for guns and whiskey, which had been sec- 
reted there some weeks before by one Atzrott and John Surratt. From here 
they took a southwesterly direction and finally came to the home of Samuel 
Mudd, where they stopped to have Booth's leg treated, it having been broken 
by his jump from the box to the stage in trying to make his escape. The 
next stopping place was at the residence of Samuel Cox. They failed to 
gain admittance, but were directed by Mr. Cox to a thicket near by, where 
assistance, they were assured, would be rendered them. This was done by 
Thomas A. Jones, who supplied them with food and kept them in hiding from 
Monday morning until Friday night. 

Of course, all the Government officers as well as others were searchirg 
the country in all directions for the assassin, and some were getting close 
on his trail. For instance, Capt. Williams was in the Browner Hotel at Port 

Townsend on Tuesday and talking with Mr. Jones, who, as I said a moment 
ago, kept Booth and his companion in hiding. Capt. Williams and his men had 
hand bills with them offering a reward of $100,000 for the capture of Booth; 
but this amount was no temptation for Jones. This man Jones died only a 
few years ago. The thicket where the men were in hiding was near what is 
called Dent's Meadows, on the banks of Pope's Creek. 

Jones had a boat secreted and provisioned, and on Friday night Booth 
and Harrold went from the creek to the river and crossed the latter into 
Virginia. This was 60 miles down the river. They reached the house of a 
man by the name of Garrett, and here were hidden in the barn. The country 
was being searched in every direction; but they were hot on the trail of 
the fugitives, and eventually located them. The pursuers, however, rather 
than take chances for their lives, fired the barn. The excitement naturally 
was very great, and before the fire had driven Booth and his friend out, 

a rush was made for the barn. They were discovered and one of the men by 
the name of Boston Corbett fired and hit Booth in the head. Harrold surren- 
dered. Booth'ts body was brought out and placed on the porch, where, two 
and one-half hours later, he died. 

The remains were put on a river boat and brought to the arsenal. The 
theater people went down to view the body. One of them said that if it was 
Booth's they would find "J.W.B." tattooed on the left arm. They looked, 
and sure enough there were the letters. 

The body was buried under the prison cell; but about four years after- 
ward his brother Edwin prevailed on the government to let him remove it for 
burial in the family lot at Baltimore. This was granted upon condition 
that there never should be a marker where the body lay. The family already 
had a monument in the cemetery, and the burial was made as near to it as 
possible without violating the agreement; and there the remains are resting 
to this day. 


Very truly yours, 


BROTHER SPEEDERS 
LET’S 
REHEARSE $9$O04690000 
ALL TOGETHER Statesman: A man who 
“GOOD MORNING, NURSE!” can solve grave problems 
BURMA-SHAVE that wouldn’t have existed — 
if there were no states- 
GC ourtesy of men. . Little Nemo in Slumberland 
Rita Sawyer 
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Ax INDIGNANT CONGREGATION. The pulpif 
of the Baptist church in Medway village, was 
supplied on Sunday by a stranger, who {n all 
bis ‘introductory exercises and sermon never 
dei even to mention our national calamity 
in death of our late President. Immediate 
ly after the’close of the ex-roises a resolution 
was passed by the arene pointed! oon- 
demaing his course, and givin h 16 mingtes 
to leave town. Ho left instanter, 


Above is an enlargement of the article 
that was in the Herald so that you can 
see for yourself how a Bellingham Pastor 
became immortal ! Courtesy of Jan Lewis 
Nelson in Boston. 
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Rev. Henry Ward Beecher sent the follow- 
ing note to the proprietor of the "New 
York Ledger"; -- 


"My dear Mr. Bourne: 

I have just received a curious letter 
from Michigan, and I give it to you 
verbatim: -- 


OWASSO CITY,MICH.1870 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher:-- 
Dear Sir; 
APRIL FOOL. 


IT have heard of men who wrote letters 
and forgot to sign their names, but 
never before met a case in which a man 
signed his name and forgot to write 
the letter. 


Fe ate 
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ShIE SESE GESE SESE SESE TERE SEES Tea Shae Thee Tete Thee 
So watch out for April Fool jokes on 
you, tool Ah, but it was a lot of 
fun in the old days to try to pull 
stunts on others only to be fooled 
by no response. Too bad it came only 


once a year! REMEMBER ? 


We pass on the sad news that two more of 
new sunrise. Malcolm Hendry died Oct. 30, 1977 and Alice (Freeman) Crooks 
passed away on Oct. 18, 1977. We shall miss them. 


Hardening of the heart ages peo- 
ple more quickly than hardening 


of the arteries. 
—Weyauwega, Wis. Chronicle 


In the February 1975 issue we 
mentioned how Rev. Massey was refe- 
rred to by Carl Sandburg in his 
book, "The War Years", from a story 
that appeared in the "Herald" in 
Boston a few days after Lincoln died 
and how on Easter Sunday, Apr.l 
while he was guest preacher in the 
Baptist Church in Medway, he declined 
to even mention the name of the 
President. Result was they ordered 
him to leave town in 15 minutes] 
Patriots Day was really on the 
19th of April in '75 so fly the 
Flag. Note also that Lincoln's 
funeral was on the 19th } 


Did you know that poor Casey 
Jones, the famous locomotive 
engineer, was killed on April 
30th, 1900 ? Someone made a 
terrific song about the accident 
that immortalized Casey. 


Arbor Day will be on the 28th 
and you are invited to plant a 
tree so that you can have the 
pleasure of watching it grow in 
what seems overnight. It is a 
worthwhile project and we can 
recall planting trees in the old 
school yard in the teens. | 
This was before Joyce Kilmer 
composed his beautiful poem, 
"TREES". 


SPRING 


our avid fans have departed into a 


Hog Wild 
A woman I know got a look at her 
shadow on Groundhog Day and 


predicted six weeks of dieting. 
—Bill Vaughan, Bell-McClure Syndicate 


AN ALL-NIGHT RAIN...1TS ALWAYS 
NICE 10 LISTEN 70, (T WAS THAT 


| WAY, 700, YEARS AGO, orotee 
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IT WAS COZY ON CHILLY NIGHTS,OR ANY TIME I(T RAINED. 


Somethings are stranger than fiction when we receive a letter from out of 
Town that turns out to be revealing and historic based on our October 1977 
issue of the Crimpville Comments. We appreciate the author letting us 
know of his experience, yet, we wonder just how he got a copy of that issue? 


Wollaston, Mass.02170 
Nov. 22, 1977 
"Dear Mrs. Brennan: 

I found the October copy of "Crimpville Comments" most interesting as 
it delt with the Moxie Horsemobiles. The Rolls Royce and LaSalles pictured 
in your magazine were built by my father, the late Ernest Watson and his 
partner who at the time operated an automobile repair shop on Amory Street 
in Roxbury. Prior to the time these vehicles were created, the Moxie Co. 
used wooden horses which I believe were obtained wherever they were avail- 
able. My father conceived the idea of casting these horses out of aluminum 
and they were finally produced in two halves at an aluminum foundry in 
Roxbury. This was accomplished with the complete cooperation of Mr. Frank 
Archer who, I believe, was President of the Moxie Co. at that time. 

I can well remember, with nostalgia, being the envy of our neighborhood 
for a week or ten days as my father had the Rolls Royce under his control 
prior to the removal of the body and the creation of the horsemobile. 

I hope that you will find this additional information interesting. 


Cordially Yours 
Brinton Watson" 


This should be ahappy surprise to pose who had the pleasure of seeing the 
horsemobile years ago. 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 
by John Greenleaf Whittier 
Converted long ago for the benefit of the ladies. 


Blessings on thee, little man, Blessings on thee, little dame, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan } Bareback girl, with knees the same ] 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, With thy rolled down silken hose, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; And thy short transparent clothes; 
With thy red lip, redder still With thy red lips,reddened more 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill, Smeared with lipstick from the store, 
With the sunshine on thy face, Trying hard to win a race, 

Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace; With thy makeup on thy face, 

From my heart I give thee joy,- And thy bobbed hair's jaunty joy, 

I was once a barefoot boy 3} Glad that I was born a boy } 


The original poem is considerably longer so we suggest that you look it up 
and enjoy it once again. We never heard that the young lady version above 
was any longer. Did you ? 


Do you remember this very 
f talented and lovely young 
miss who had a charm that 
has had no competition 
yet 2 Her gaiety was inf- 
ectious in all of her por- 
trayals and you were left 
at the end of the movie 
with a sense of feeling 
better and having shared 
in something beautiful. 


1937: Beloved actor Jean Hersholt 
as ‘Grandpa’ with Shirley in “Hei- 
di,’ one of her best remembered 
films. | 


Ah, the Good old days 3 


1937: Shirley shows her famous 
dimples as she stands before mike 
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in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
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Merry-go-round at Hoag Lake. 


The abandon of young and old 

as they merrily "rode" the wild 
horses around and around,mixed _c@ 
with laughter and sheer delight—~-- 
heard above the noise of the 
Swiss organ as it played the 
many instruments operated by 
vacuum in endless repetition. 


Really now, weren't the "Good 
Old Days" more satisfying 
with fewer joys to savour ? 


1920 Chevrolet 


RADIO ERA 


THE BORN LOSER by Art Sansom 


THAT'S A RADIO, WHERE'S 
NW BON... THE 
TELEVISION OF 
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Back in those days we had to use our imagination,which then became the 
"picture" that we "saw". How sad it was when we saw on TV the characters 
that we had imagined as quite different ! Took a long time to get used to 
this change . Also we learned that their voices were not their own and 
others had to speak for them or else they-.were dropped from the medias. 
One big advantage of Radio was that you could be doing something else and 
didn't have to devote all of your time to being "glued" to the set as one 
has to do to enjoy TV . 


1934: Hollywood ace director CECIL B. DE MILLE 
(1881-1959) checks over the film of his Paramount 
spectacular ‘“‘Cleopatra” which had Claudette Colbert, A great American out of the past — smiling WILL 
Henry Wilcoxson and Warren William in leading roles. ROGERS — entertainer, humorist, lover of country and 
fellow man, a good-will ambassador — 1879 - 1935. 
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CARYVILLE 


The story of when and why the name "Caryville" originated began in 1866 
when a Post Office was established and it was given that name in honor of 
William H. Cary who had operated the mill on Pearl Street from 18),8-186). 
Karlier this had been part of the North Bellingham area. 

In the Medway Vital Records we note that William H. Cary married Lydia D. 
Lovell on December 8, 1828. They had three children. William H. Cary, Jr. 
was born Aug. 22, 1835. 

Harriet Barber White married Mr. Cary in 185). She had married William 
White in 1830 but he died June 3, 1849. As the Vital Records end in 1850 
we surmise that Lydia had also died before their second marriages. 

Cary bought the Caryville mill from George Barber in 18.8. His daughter was 
Harriet Barber. 

According to the 1858 map, Cary lived on the South side of Plain street. 
His son, William Jr. resided on the south side of Pearl street near the 
railroad. 

The elder Cary did not live long in Bellingham as he had another mill in 


Medway. The Assessors report for 1860 lists him as a resident there but 
he still owned considerable property in Bellingham including the mill. 


Partridge states in his 1919 History of Bellingham that Cary came with his 
father from Attleboro to Medway in 1818 and was one of eleven children. 

He started to work in a cotton mill in Medway. 

After purchasing the Caryville mill he enlarged it and built three tenement 
houses nearby. 

Cary was involved in the construction of the Air Line Railroad from Dover 
to Woonsocket. 

Cary was the largest owner of property in Medway. 


It was fitting that Cary should be so honored after bringing so much indus- 
try to Bellingham and surrounding area as well as making the railroad a 
most important part of the community. 


CARYVILLE ABOUT 1870 


1 Boot Shop 3 Calvin Fairbanks 5 William Fairbanks 7 Mill 
2 Francis Metcalf 4 Edwin Fairbanks § 6 C. H. Cutler 


